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EDUCATION OF THE BLIND. 

HISTORI^K SKETCH OF ITS ORIGIN, RISE AND PROGRESS. 



It has been my purpose to give in the follomng 
pages a brief and succinct historical outline of the 
origin, rise and progress of the Perkins Institution and 
Massachusetts School for the Blind, the first establish- 
ment of the kind founded on this continent, and now 
entering upon the last year of its first semi-centennial. 

But, in order to take a comprehensive view of the 
work of the education of the blind, it will be necessary 
to glance at the springs of its original inception in 
France, to go back to the early stages of its develop- 
ment, and to trace the course of the marvellous stream 
of beneficence, which has transformed a desolate wilder- 
ness into a fair and blooming garden. 

The present sketch will therefore treat concisely of 
the following topics : — 

Fh'st^ of the general condition of the blind in the 
past, and the neglect formerly endured by them. 

Second^ of the early attempts at their education made 
in different countries. 

Thirds of the organization of the Paris school by 
Valentin Hauy. 

Fourth^ of the establishment of similar institutions in 
Great Britain and on the continent of Europe. 
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Fifths of the foundation and development of the New 
England institution. 

Sixths of the education and training of Laura Bridg- 
man; and, 

Seventh^ of the establishment of schools for the blind 
throughout the United States of America. 

A brief comparison of the distinctive features of the 
systems of instruction and training for the blind in this 
country and in Europe will bring this sketch to a close. 

J. — Condition of the Blind in the Past. 

History has preserved sundry particulars regarding 
blind persons who have of themselves acquired great 
knowledge in various branches of learning, and won 
distinction in science, literature and art ; but these 
were phenomenal cases, — mere shooting stai-s on the 
horizon of deep darkness, ignorance and neglect. The 
great mass of this afflicted class were everywhere mere 
objects of charity, which, however wisely it may be ad- 
ministered, wounds the spirit while it soothes the flesh. 
From Bartimeus to Lesueur — the first pupil of Hauy 
— the blind were left to procure a precarious subsist- 
ence by beggmg at the entrance of the temples, in the 
churchyards, or by the wayside. Their infirmity was 
cousidered a sufficient cause to prevent them from par- 
ticipating in the activities of life, and from enjoying the 
blessings of instruction or the benefits of industry. 
Discouraged by the apparent incapacity of the blind, 
men shrank from the task of endeavoring to combat the 
ills which their affliction had entailed upon them, and 
to rescue them from the evils of idleness and the hor- 
rors of intellectual darkness. Tl^ey were even allowed. 
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at times, to become the objects of harsh and inhuman 
pastimes in the hands of ignorant and vicious people. 
The following instance may give some idea of the con- 
dition and treatment of the blind during the fifteenth 
century : — * 

In the month of August, 1425, under the reign of 
Charles VII., four blind men, cased in full armor and 
provided with clubs, were placed in a fenced square of 
the Hdtel d'Armagnac with a large hog, which was to 
be the prize of whoever should kill it. The struggle 
having begun, the poor sightless creatures, in endea- 
voring to hit the animal, struck each other with such 
violence that, but for their armor, they would certainly 
have killed each other. With this cruel sport the 
savage and unfeeling spectators, were much diverted. 

It is curious that a pagan and uncivilized nation 
should have set a good example to enlightened chris- 
tians in this respect. It is stated, in Charlevoix's his- 
tory, that in Japan the blind were long ago made to 
fill a comparatively useful sphere. The government 
kept a large number of them in an establishment, and 
their business was to leam the history of the empire 
through all the remote ages, to arrange it systematic- 
ally by chapter and verse in their memories, and to 
transmit it from generation to generation, thus forming 
a sort of perennial walking and talking library of use- 
ful historical knowledge. 

IL — Early Attempts at the Education of the Blind. 

During the sixteenth century, thoughtful and benevo- 
lent men sought to devise processes for the instruction 
of the blind, but with no great success. Several un- 



fruitful attempts were also made in the early part of 
the seventeenth century to prepare some sort of books 
for them, both in engraved and raised letters. Among 
others, J6r8me Cardan had conceived that it would be 
possible to teach the blind to read and write by means 
of feeling, and cited, in support of this view, several 
facts reported by Erasmus. 

The first book which called attention to the condition 
and miseries of the blind was published in Italy, in 
1646. It was written by one of the learned sons of 
that favored country, in the form of a letter addressed 
from S. D. C. to Vincent Armanni, and was printed in 
Italian and French under the title II cieco affiitto e con- 
solato ; or, L'aveugle offlige et console. 

In 1670, padre Lana Terzi, a Jesuit of Brescia, who 
had previously devoted a few pages to the education of 
the deaf, published a treatise on the instruction of the 
blind. 

Jacques Bernouilli, being at Geneva in 1676, taught 
Mademoiselle Elizabeth Waldkirch, who had lost her 
sight two months after birth, to read ; but he did not 
make kno^vn the means which he employed. 

Dr. Burnet, bishop of Salisbury, gives, in his " Jour- 
ney in Switzerland," a detailed account of Mademoiselle 
Walkier, of SchafFhousen, whose eyes had been burned 
when she was a year old. She spoke five languages, 
and was a theologian, a philosopher, and a good musi- 
cian. This young person had learned to write by 
means of hollow characters cut in wood, which she at 
fii'st passed over with a pointed iron. She had after- 
wards made use of a pencil, and finally, when Bishop 
Burnet was at SchafFhousen, in October, 1685, he saw 
her write very rapidly and very correctly. 
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Two years later appeared Locke's famous " Essay on 
the Human Understanding," in which was discussed the 
problem proposed to him by Molyneux, — a scholarly 
writer and member of the Irish parliament, — whether 
a person blind from his birth would, upon being sud- 
denly restored to sight, be ablp to distinguish, by his 
eyes alone, a globe from a cube, the diflference between 
which he had previously recognized by feeling ? The 
question was answered in the negative, both by the 
author of the essay and by his " learned and worthy 
friend." 

In 1703, Leibnitz took up the subject, and his con- 
clusions were at variance with those of Locke and 
Molyneux. 

A few years later, that sightless mathematical won- 
der, Nicholas Saunderson, appeared on the literary 
horizon of England, and made such advances in the 
higher departments of science, that he was appointed, 
" though not matriculated at the university," on the 
recommendation of Sir Isaac Newton, to fill the chair 
which a short time previous had been occupied by him- 
self at Cambridge, Expounding from the depths of 
the eternal night in which he lived the most abstruse 
points of the Newtonian philosophy, and especially the 
laws of optics, or the theory of solar refraction, and 
communicating his ideas with unequalled perspicuity 
and precision, he filled his audience with surprise, and 
became the object of general admiration. 

In 1729, while Saunderson was still at the zenith of 
his fame at Cambridge (having just been created doc- 
tor of laws by a mandate of George 11.), Locke's 
answer to Molyneux's problem was receiving confirma- 
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tion from the experience of a boy blind from birth, 
whom Cheselden, the celebrated anatomist, had success- 
fully couched for cataracts and restored to perfect sight 
at the age of thirteen. This youth was not able at 
first to recognize by vision the objects which were most 
familiar to his touch. It was long before he could 
discriminate by his eye between his old companions, the 
family cat and dog, dissimilar as such animals appear 
to us in color and conformation. Bemg ashamed to 
ask the oft-repeated question, he was observed one 
day to pass his hand carefully over the cat, and then, 
looking at her steadfastly, to exclaim, " So, puss, I shall 
know you another time." This case, the most remark- 
able of the kind, faithfully detailed by the surgeon him- 
self in No. 402 of the "Philosophical Transactions," led 
to similar experiments afterwards, the conclusions of 
which did not diflFer essentially from those of Locke. 

The spirit of free inquiry, which had been unchained 
in the preceding century, having passed by a natural 
transition from expatiation in the regions of taste and 
abstract philosophy into those of social science and 
human life, became bold and restless, longing for 
greater triumphs than those achieved heretofore. The 
French savans^ who were endeavoring to dissipate the 
clouds of authority and the foggy mists of error, were 
on the alert for events touching upon important psycho- 
logical questions, and calculated to help the cause of 
humanity. 

In 1746, Condillac took up Locke's problem and the 
experiments of Cheselden, and discussed with much 
clearness an^ dialectic skill the mental processes of the 
blind. 



Simultaneously with his Essai sur Torigine des con- 
naissances humaines was first published a volume of the 
poems of Dr. Blacklock, of Scotland, who, although 
deprived of sight in early infancy, went through the 
usual course of studies at the university of Edinburgh, 
and distinguished himself by his proficiency in classical 
literature, in belles-lettres^ in metaphysics, and in all 
other branches of knowledge. The productions of his 
muse are marked by elegance of diction, ardor of senti- 
ment, and accurate descriptions of visible objects. His 
writings will be searched in vain, however, for poetry 
of a very high order. He says, of himself, what doubt- 
less is true of all persons similarly situated, that he 
always associated some moral quality with visible ob- 
jects. 

The following year appeared in Dublin a biography 
of Saunderson from the pen of his disciple and 
successor in the professorship at Cambridge, William 
Inchlif or Hinchliffe. This work contained a minute 
description, with illustrative drawings, of the appliances 
used by the sightless mathematician, and was most 
eagerly read in France. 

The abb6 Deschamps, treating of the education of 
the deaf-mutes, also sketched the outlines of the art 
of teaching the blind to read and write. 

Meanwhile Lendtre, the famous blind man of Pui- 
seau^, appeared on the stage, and, by the originality 
which stamped everything that he did, attracted uni- 
versal attention. He was the son of a professor of 
philosophy in the university of Paris, and had attended 
with advantage courses of chemistry and botany at the 
Jardin du Roi. After having dissipated a part of his 
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fortune, he retired to Puiseaux, a little town in Gatinais, 
where he established a distillery, the products of which 
he came regularly once a year to Paris to dispose of. 
It was his custom to sleep during the day and rise in 
the evening. He worked all night, "because," as he 
himself said, " he was not then disturbed by anybody." 
His wife used to find everything perfectly arranged in 
the morning. Having found in the resources of his 
mind and in his own activity a shelter from poverty, he 
lived happily in the midst of his family. His retired 
and extraordinaiy mode of life earned for him a sort of 
reputation. Diderot, then looking out for philosophical 
sensations, visited him at his home, and found him oc- 
cupied in teaching his seeing son to read with raised 
characters. The blind man put to him some very sin- 
gular questions on the transparency of glass, colors, and 
such matters. He asked if naturalists were the only 
persons who saw with the microscope ; if the machine 
which magnified objects was greater than that which 
diminished them ; if that which brought them near was 
shorter than that which removed them to a distance. 
He conceived the eye to be " an organ upon which the 
air produces the same effect as the staff on the hand," 
and defined a mirror as " a machine by which objects 
are placed in relief, out of themselves." On being in- 
teiTOgated as to whether he felt a great desire to have 
eyes, he answered, " Were it not for the mere gratifica- 
tion of curiosity, I think I should do as well to wish for 
long arms. It seems to me that my hands would in- 
form me better of what is going on in the moon than 
your eyes and telescopes ; and then the eyes lose the 
power of vision more readily than the hands that of 
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feeling. It would be better to perfect the organ which 
I have than to bestow on me that which I have not." 
This interview, together with the knowledge of Saun- 
derson's appliances obtained from a perusal of his biog- 
raphy, called out, in 1749, Diderot's ingenious Lettres 
stir les aveugles Sl Vusage de ceux qui voient^ which set 
Paris ablaze with enthusiasm and inquiry, and which 
procured for him at once an acquaintance with Voltaire 
and three months' imprisonment at Vincennes. Of the 
many stupid blunders and imbecile acts which emanated 
from the government of Louis XV., this incarceration 
was the most unaccountable. Like any other unpro- 
voked outrage, it created great surprise. It added one 
more stigma of violence to the crown of that rapacious 
monarch, — whose tyranny and debauchery had already 
stripped him of the early appellation of " well-beloved," 
— wrought up public feeling in favor of the persecuted 
author to a state of fervor, and converted the current of 
astonishment into a cataract of popular indignation. 
Diderot was released ; but the resistance shown to his 
liberal opinions had set the minds of men afloat, and 
restlessness was followed by high excitation. He be- 
came at one stroke the lion of the day and the cham- 
pion of the blind, and, his speculations about them being 
widely spread, enlisted general interest in their cause. 
Captivated by the novelty of the ideas which he de- 
veloped in the famous letters, dazzled by the eloquence 
which he employed, and moved by his recital of the 
woes and disadvantages which beset the void of sight, 
people naturally began to think about the amelioration 
of the condition of the blind. 

In 1763, Dr. Thomas Eeid endeavored to show in his 
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essay, entitled " An Inquiry into the Human Mind," 
that the blind, if properly instructed, are capable of 
forming almost every idea and attaining almost every 
truth which can be impressed on the mind through the 
medium of light and color, except the sensations of 
light and color themselves. The objec^t of this work 
was to refute the opinions of Locke and Hartley re- 
specting the connection which they supposed to exist 
between the phenomena, powers and operations of the 
mind, and to found human knowledge on a system of 
instinctive principles. Dr. Reid's views concerning 
those pleasures of which the sense of sight is commonly 
understood to be the only channel were similar to the 
observations made by Burke in 1756, in his treatise on 
the " Sublime and Beautiful." This author appeals not 
only to the scientific acquirements of Saunderson, but 
also to the poetry of Dr. Blacklock, as a confirmation of 
his doctrine. " Here," says he, " is a poet, doubtless as 
much affected with his own descriptions as any that 
reads them can be ; and yet he is affected with this 
strong enthusiasm by things of which he neither has, 
nor possibly can have, any idea further than that of bare 
sound." 

While in prison, Diderot was often visited by the 
celebrated philosopher of the age, Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau, whose warm interest in all sufferers, and particu- 
larly in the blind, was manifest. This master spirit of 
progress, who was soon to become not merely the fore- 
runner but the creator of a new era in the history of 
mankind, was ah'eady the champion of humanity, and 
the apostle of nature in all things. As Villemain ex- 
presses it, " his words, descending like a flame of fii-e. 
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moved the souls of his contemporaries." While, on the 
one hand, Rousseau was teaching, in a calm, logical 
manner, that " true philosophy is to commune with 
one's seify and that reason is the source, the assurance 
and the criterion of truth, he was, on the other, thrilling 
two continents with his memorable declaration, that 
" man is born free, but is everywhere in chains," — 
which later became the gospel of the Jacobins. His 
passionate feeling, deep thought, stupendous learning, 
refined taste, profound pathos and resolute bearing had 
such effect not only upon the minds of the lower classes 
of society, but even upon those of the nobility and the 
courtiers themselves, that thunders of applause shook 
the theatre of Versailles at the celebrated lines of Vol- 
taire, — 

" Je suis fils de Brutus, et je porte en mon coeur 
La liberty gravee et les rois en horreur." 

By the touch of the magic wand of Rousseau's elo- 
quence the tree of tyranny was to be uprooted and the 
whole framework of despotism torn down. No sooner 
had he opened his lips than he restored earnestness to 
the world, replaced selfishness by benevolence, engrafted 
the shoots of tenderness on the stock of hardness of 
heart and exclusiveness, wrought up France into a mood 
of sympathy with afiiicted humanity, and rendered the 
eighteenth century an earnest and sincere one, full of 
beneficence, replete with faith in man's capacity for 
improvement, productive of grand ideas, and adorned 
by many virtues. Charity never ;Was more active than 
at this period, when philanthropy had become a sort of 
fashion, and the movements for the suppression of men- 
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dicancy and the elevation of individual independence, 
self-respect and dignity, common enterprises. The 
great designs and inventions for the removal or palliation 
of physical or mental disabilities which stand as sig- 
nificant indices on the road of modern civilization were 
all of them fostered on the fertile soil of France. 
Prominent among these was unquestionably the one 
which aimed at the deliverance of the blind ; and there 
is no doubt that the conception of its importance is 
due rather to the genius of the celebrated author of 

Emile " than to the mental resources of any one else. 
True, Diderot was the first writer who called special 
and direct attention to the condition and wants of this 
afl[iicted class, and made them popularly known; but 
neither he, nor Locke, nor Leibnitz, nor Reid, nor Con- 
dillac, nor any of the encyclopaedists, went beyond the 
boundaries of abstract psychological speculation. They 
proposed no measures of practical utility or relief, nor 
did they devise any plans for the instruction and train- 
ing of sightless persons. It was Eousseau who first 
asked the momentous question, " What can we do to 
alleviate the lot of this class of sufferers, and how shall 
we apply to their education the results of metaphysics \ " 
It was he who suggested the embossed books which 
were afterwards printed by Hauy in a crude form. It 
was under the genial warmth of his marvellous pen that 
the plant of the education of both the blind and the 
deaf-mutes grew, blossomed and throve. 

But, although Rousseau's keen observations and 
practical suggestions gave form and wise direction to 
the fugitive glimpses of abstract speculation and iso- 
lated individual effort, yet the blind had still to await 
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the coming of their deliverer. An accidental circum- 
stance sent him to them. 

IIL — Valentin Hauy and the School at Paris. 

In the summer of 1783, the proprietor of a place of 
refreshment in one of the principal thoroughfares of 
Paris, desu'ous of increasing his custom, procured the 
services of eight or ten blind persons, whom he ar- 
ranged before a long desk, with goggles on nose and 
instruments in their hands. Upon the stand were 
placed open music-books, and the sightless men, feign- 
ing to read their notes from these, executed, at short 
intervals, the most " discordant symphonies." The ob- 
ject of the proprietor of the place, — which was after- 
wards known by the name of Cafe des Avevgles^ — was 
gained. The music drew a large crowd, who received 
the ridiculous performances with boisterous and heaitless 
mu-th, while consuming refreshments. Among the most 
interested by-standers was Valentin Hauy, the brother 
of the eminent crystallologist, and a man of large heart 
and head, with deep feeling for the woes of humanity 
and the power of thought to invent means for their 
alleviation. He began at once to ponder upon the con- 
dition of the blind, and to question whether a method 
of reading might be devised which should in some mea- 
sure counterbalance their privation and give them some 
comfort and consolation for the affliction under which 
they labored. In his famous " Essay on the Education of 
the Blind," Hauy describes with charming simplicity and 
impressive modesty the bitter feelings and serious re- 
flections which the performances at the Cafe des Aveu- 
gles had given him. " A very different sentiment from 
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that of delight," he says, " possessed our soul, and we 
conceived, at that very instant, the possibility of turning 
to the advantage of those unfortunate people the means 
of which they had only an apparent and ridiculous en- 
joyment. Do not the blind, said we to ourselves, dis- 
tinguish objects by the diversity of their form? Are 
they mistaken in the value of a piece of money ? Why 
can they not distinguish a C from a G in music, or an a 
from an f in orthography, if these characters should be 
rendered palpable to the touch? While we were 
reflecting on the usefulness of such an undertaking, 
another observation struck us. A young child, full of 
intelligence but deprived of sight, listened with profit 
to the correction of his brother's classical exercises. 
He often even besought him to read his elementary 
books to him. He, however, more occupied with his 
amusements, turned a deaf ear to the solicitations of 
his unfortunate brother, who was soon carried off by a 
cruel disease. 

"These different examples soon convinced us how 
precious it would be for the blind to possess the means 
of extending their knowledge, without being obliged to 
wait for, or sometimes even in vain to demand, the 
assistance of those who see." 

Having got so far, Hauy gathered together all the 
information which could be drawn from the history of 
celebrated congenital blind persons with regard to the 
special processes which they had employed. 

In England, Saunderson had devised a ciphering- 
tablet. In France, the blind man of Puiseaux and 
Mademoiselle de Salignac had used raised letters, and 
Lamouroux had invented tangible musical characters. 
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In Germany, Weissemburg, blind from the age of seven, 
had accustomed himself to trace signs in relief. He 
had made maps of ordinary cards divided by threads, on 
which beads varying in size were strung, to indicate the 
different orders of towns, and covered with glazed sands 
in various ways to distinguish the seas, countries, 
provinces, etc. By means of these processes he had 
instructed a young blind girl, named Maria Theresa 
von Paradis. 

This gifted child was born in Vienna, in 1759, and 
lost her sight at three years of age. Her parents were 
persons of rank and fortune, — her father being aulic 
councillor of the empire, - — and they spared no expense 
in cultivating her extraordinary talents, and procuring 
for her the various ingenious contrivances then known 
for facilitating the education of the blind. Under the in- 
struction of Weissemburg and the baron von Kempelen, 
the deviser of the mechanical chess-player and the speak- 
ing automaton, she had learned to spell witt letters cut 
out of pasteboard, and to read words pricked upon cards 
with pins. Herr von Kempelen built for her a little 
press, by means of which she printed with ink the sen- 
tences which she composed, and in this way main- 
tained a correspondence with her teachers and friends. 
She made use of a large cushion, into which she stuck 
pins to form notes or letters. 

Having devoted much of her time to the study and 
practice of the pianoforte and organ, under the care 
of Herr Hozeluch and other masters. Mademoiselle 
von Paradis suddenly appeared before the musical 
world as an accomplished pianiste. She was the god- 
child of the empress Maria Theresa, — who allowed her 
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an annual pension of two hundred florins, — and her 
performances at the palace and in the aristocratic cir- 
cles of Vienna were received with iclat Accompanied 
by her mother, she made a grand professional tour 
through the capitals and principal towns of central 
Europe and England, and charmed the rulers, the high 
functionaries, and the cultivated classes of society every- 
where. In 1784, she ventiu-ed to Paris, and there she 
took part in the brilliant concerts of the winter, and 
achieved her grandest triumphs. No one was more en- 
thusiastic at her magnificent success than Haiiy, who 
immediately sought and made her acquaintance, and to 
whom she exhibited her appliances and apparatus and 
explained their use. Profiting by these observations, 
he began at once to lay the foundations of a complete 
system of education for those who had hitherto been 
left entu'ely untaught and uncared for. The abb6 de 
rEp6e had at about the same period, in a certain 
sense, restored the deaf-mutes to intelligence and com- 
munion with the world around them. 

Haiiy, having determined to test his plans and meth- 
ods by the instruction of one or more sightless persons-, 
found, after some time, a congenital blind lad of seven- 
teen years, named Lgsueur, who was in the habit of 
soliciting alms at the door of the chapel Bonne Nouvelle. 
In order to dissuade him from his degrading profession, 
the eager philanthropist promised to pay him from his 
own pocket an amount of money equal to that which 
he gained as a mendicant. Lesueur accepted the offer, 
and proved a very tractable pupil. On him Haiiy tried 
his inventions almost as rapidly as they proceeded from 
his own brain, and with such remarkable success that, 
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as a proof of the positions which he had taken in an 
essay on the education of the blind, read by him before 
the Koyal Academy of Sciences, at their invitation, he 
exhibited his pupil's attainments. The members of the 
assembly were carried as if by storm, and a commission 
was appointed to examine the matter more fully, and 
report. Meanwhile the Philanthropic Society, which 
had undertaken, as soon as it was organized, to assist 
twelve indigent sightless children by giving them twelve 
livres per month, entrusted them to . the care of Hauy. 
Thus the first school for the blind was established in a 
small house in the rtie CoquilUdre. 

Nothing further was wanting to the founder of the 
institution but the public support of the savans. This 
was soon to be given. During the interval, however, 
the establishmelit was rapidly progressing, and the art 
of embossing books for the blind was an undisputed 
triumph of Hauy's ingenuity. This discoyery had been 
long, though dimly, foreshadowed. According to Fran- 
cesco Lucas, letters engraved on wood had been used 
in Spain as early as the sixteenth century, which were 
reproduced in Italy, with some modifications, by Ram- 
pazzetto, in 1573 ; but these were in intaglio instead 
of being in relief, and all attempts to ascertain their 
configuration by feeling proved fruitless. In 1640, a 
writing-master of Paris, named Pierre Moreau, caused 
movable raised characters to be cast in lead for the use 
of the blind ; but he relinquished the scheme for rea- 
sons unknown to us. Movable letters on small tablets 
were also tried ; but these were well adapted only for 
instructing seeing children to read. In fact, it was by 
means of similar characters that Usher, afterwards arch- 
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bishop of Armagh, was taught to read by his two aunts, 
who were both blind. Various other methods were em- 
ployed, but none of them received general approbation 
until Haiiy's great invention, which seems to have been 
partly the result of accident. Mr. Gailliod, who at a 
later date became one of his most celebrated pupils, 
thus relates the circumstance : 

" Lesueur was sent one day to his master's desk for 
some article, and passing his fingers over the papers, 
they came in contact with the back of a printed note, 
which, having received an unusually strong impression, 
exhibited the letters in relief on the reverse. He dis- 
tinguished an 0, and brought the paper to his teacher 
to show him that he could do so. Hauy at once per- 
ceived the importance of the discovery, and testing it 
further by writing upon paper with a sharp point, and 
reversing it, found that Lesueur read it with great 
facility." 

The ingenious inventor proceeded to produce letters 
in relief by pressing the type strongly on sized paper, 
and his success was complete. Thus the art of embos- 
sing books for the blind was discovered. The first 
characters adopted by Hauy were those of the lUyrian 
or Sclavonic alphabet, which were doubtless preferred 
on account of their square form ; but these were after- 
wards altered and improved. 

In February, 1785, the commission of the Eoyal Aca- 
demy made its report, and while pointing out the fea- 
tures which the system of Hauy had in common with 
the agencies previously employed by individual blind 
persons, declared that to him alone were due their per- 
fection, extension, and arrangement into a veritable 
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method. They concluded by saying that " if the suc- 
cess which we have witnessed does honor to the intel- 
ligence of the pupils, it is no less satisfactory and 
creditable to their instructor, whose beneficent labors 
merit the public gratitude ." 

This report had a marvellous effect upon the com- 
munity. The school for the blind became one of the 
lions of Paris, and was for some time absolutely the 
rage. All classes of society were interested in the es- 
tablishment, and each one strove to out-do the other. 
Eminent musicians and actors gave performances for its 
benefit. The Lyceum, the Museum, the Salon de Corres- 
pondence soon vied with one another for the privilege of 
having the young sightless pupils stammer (to borrow 
the expression of their instructor) the first elements of 
reading, arithmetic, history, geography, and music at 
their sessions ; and these exercises were always concluded 
by collections for their benefit. Donations poured in 
from all sides, and the funds were placed in the treasury 
of the Philanthropic Society (still charged, at that time, 
Mrith providing the expenses of the establishment), which 
had been removed to the rm Ndtre Dame des Victoires, 
No. 18. 

Finally, on the 26th December, 1786, the blind chil- 
dren of Haiiy's school, to the number of twenty-four, and 
a seeing lad taught by them, were admitted at Versailles 
to the presence of the royal family. They were lodged 
and cared for at the palace for eight days, and their 
exercises made a deep impression upon the hearts of the 
king, the queen, and princes. Hauy became a favorite 
of Louis XVI., and was made interpreter to his majesty, 
the navy department, and the Hdtel de VilU^ for the Eng- 
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lish, German, and Dutch languages ; royal interpreter 
and professor of ancient inscriptions ; and lastly, secre- 
tary to the king. These honors were no doubt as grati- 
fying to the recipient as they were creditable to the royal 
giver; but they were ephemeral. Hauy's fame rests 
upon a higher plane and more solid ground than this. 
He proved himself worthy of the name of the '* father 
and apostle of the blind ; " a reward richer than a 
crown; a title more truly glorious than that of con- 
queror. 

At about this time Hauy published his " Essay on the 
Education of the Blind," which was printed under the 
superintendence of M. Clousier, printer to the king, 
partly in relief and partly with ink, by his pupils. It is 
hardly possible to ascertain precisely the proportion of 
the work performed by the latter. A literal translation 
of this treatise into English was made by Blacklock, the 
blind poet. It was first published in 1793, two years 
after his death, and was chiefly remarkable for its inac- 
curacies. 

The prosperity of the institution continued for about 
four years longer, at the end of which period its days of 
adversity and gloom commenced. In 1791, the revolu- 
tion was fairly inaugurated, and the Philanthropic Society, 
which had taken charge of this noble enterprise from its 
inception, was broken up, its members imprisoned, ex- 
iled, and many of them subsequently guillotined. On 
the 21st of July of that year the school for the blind was 
placed under the care of the state, and on the 28th of 
September the national assembly passed an act providing 
for its support. On the 10th Thermidor, anno III., it 
was reorganized by a decree of the convention, and joined 
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with the school for the deaf-mutes, the two classes occu- 
pying the convent of the Celestins. All yet looked fair 
for the institution ; but the reign of terror soon followed, 
and philanthropy, which had so lately been the fashion 
in Paris, gave place to a demoniac and blood-thirsty cru- 
elty which has no parallel in the history of nations. The 
best blood of France flowed like water, and all thought 
of humanity seemed banished from the minds of the 
frantic barbarians who ruled her. Amid all the confu- 
sion and discord, Hauy quietly continued his course of 
instruction, though sorely straitened for the means to 
sustain the children confided to his care. The govern- 
ment nominally provided for them ; but the orders on a 
bankrupt treasury were nearly worthless. Haiiy freely 
gave up his own little fortune ; and when this was gone, 
with the aid of his pupils, he worked faithfully at the 
printing-press, procured in their better days, and eked 
out the means for their existence by issuing the number- 
less bulletins, hand-bills, afficMs^ and tracts, which so 
abounded in that period of anarchy. It is said that 
Hauy for more than a year confined himself to a single 
meal a day, that his scholars' might not starve. In addi- 
tion to all other misfortunes the union of the blind and 
the deaf-mutes proved unwise and unblest. The man- 
agers quarrelled and conducted matters so badly, that the 
existence of both schools was in danger. At last this 
discreditable state of things was terminated by a de- 
cree of the national convention, July 27, 1794, which 
separated the disputants, and placed the deaf-mutes in 
the seminary of Saint Magloire and the blind in the 
maison Sainte Catherine^ rue des Lombards. But the suf- 
fering, resulting mainly from the want of pecuniary 
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means, was not ended. It lasted more or less until 
1800. During this period of darkness and miseiy, 
Hauy had been able, amidst the gigantic difficulties by 
which he was surrounded, to educate some pupils, whose 
subsequent renown reflected its splendor upon his patient 
labors. Among these were Gailliod, the musical com- 
poser ; Penjon, who afterwards filled the chair of pro- 
fessor of mathematics at the college of Angers for thirty 
years, with high distinction; and Avisse, whose early 
death deprived France of one of her sweetest poets. 

At length brighter days began to dawn and prosperity 
seemed about to revisit the suflferers of a whole decade. 
But in 1801 a terrible blow fell suddenly upon the 
institution, in comparison with which all its privations 
and misery seemed light. The consular government 
decided to incorporate the school for the young blind 
with the hospice des Quinze- Vingts. This establishment, 
which was founded by Louis IX. in 1260, was a retreat 
or home for adults ; and was occupied at this time by a 
large number of blind paupers with their families, who 
were indolent, degraded, depraved and vicious. To 
place the children, for whom Hauy had sacrificed so 
much, in constant association with these idle, dissolute 
and profligate men and women was more than he could 
bear. Calmly had he endured hunger and privation for 
their sake, and as cheerfully would he do it again ; but 
to see their minds and morals contaminated and cor- 
rupted, their habits of industry and study abandoned, 
was too much. The government of Bonaparte, however, 
was inexorable, and Hauy resigned his position. In 
9,cknowledgment of his past servicer, a peusion of four 
hundred dollars was decreed to him, 
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Unwilling to abandon a class for whom he felt so 
deep and intense an interest, Hauy opened a private 
school for the blind, under the title of Musee des Aveur 
ffles. He maintained it for three years; and in that 
time educated, among others, two pupils, whose names 
and reputation are still remembered throughout Europe : 
Rodenbach, the eloquent writer and eminent statesman 
of Belgium, who took an active part in the revolution 
of 1830, and played an important rdle in the political 
arena of his country ; and Fournier, hardly less distin- 
guished in France. The undertaking, however, proved 
pecuniarily unsuccessful ; and in 1806, Hauy accepted a 
pressing invitation from the Czar to establish a school 
for the blind in his empire. Accompanied by his faithfiil 
pupil and constant friend, Fournier, he started for Rus- 
sia, and on his way thither visited Berlin Here he was 
presented to the king of Prussia, who extended to him 
a cordial and flattering reception, and to whom he 
exhibited his methods of instruction. On his arrival at 
St. Petersburg, Hauy organized an institution over 
which he presided for nine years with great ability. 

For thirteen years the place of the " father of the 
blind " in the school at Paris was supplied by an igno- 
rant instructor named Bertrand, under whom the estab- 
lishment lost nearly all its early reputation. He died 
suddenly on the 4th of March, 1814 ; and in the follow- 
ing month. Dr. Guilli6, a man of learning, tact and 
energy, but harsh, unscrupulous, untruthful and exces- 
sively vain, was appointed to his place. As the Bourbons 
had just returned to France, the new director availed 
himself of every possible opportunity to bring his pupils 
jinder their notice and make known to them their 
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condition and wants. The government soon became 
satisj&ed that a grave error had been committed in the 
union of the two institutions ; and they hastened to 
rectify it. During the year 1815 ample funds and 
separate quarters, in the seminary of St. Firmin, rue St. 
Victor^ were assigned to the school, which again assumed 
the title of the Royal Institution for Blind Youth. The 
removal of the establishment to the new building was, 
however, delayed by the political events of the time 
until 1816, when Dr. Guilli6 reorganized it with pomp 
and parade. He at once expelled forty-three of the 
pupils, whose morals had been contaminated by their 
associations at the maison des Quinze- Vingts. M. Dufau 
was appointed second instructor of the boys ; and MUe. 
Cardeilhac, a young lady distinguished by her youth, 
proverbial beauty, and accomplishments, as teacher of 
the girls. Under Dr. Guilli6's administration the study 
of music was in a flourishing condition. He knew how 
to interest the first artists of the day in his pupils ; and 
procured lessons and counsel gratis from such eminent 
professors as Jadin, Habeneck, Dacosta, Duport, Feme, 
Dauprat, Benazet and Vogt. Under these great masters, 
Marjolin, Charraux, Lamaury, Dupuis, and the pianiste 
Sophie Osmond became veritable artists. But, with this 
exception, everything else was done for effect and show. 
Manufactured articles were purchased at the bazaars 
and were exhibited as the work of the blind children. 
Greek, Latin, English, German, Italiian, and Spanish 
were professedly taught, and the scholars made glib 
public recitations in them by the aid of interlinear 
translations; while at the same time they were not 
versed even in the elenxeuts of arithmetic and history* 
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The necessary was sacrificed to the superfluous. Add 
to this flagrant charlatanism Dr. Guilli6's malignity and 
narrowness, and you will have a complete picture of the 
character of the man. He seemed to regard any refer- 
ence to Hauy as a personal insult; and forbade the 
teachers, many of whom had been instructed and trained 
by him, even to mention the name of their eaily 
benefactor. In 1817, Dr. Guilli6 published the first 
edition of his Essai sur VInstruction des Aveitgles, in 
the two hundred and forty pages of which he labored 
studiously wholly to ignore the great services and sacri- 
fices of the noble founder of the institution (alluding to 
his name only twice en passant)^ and to attribute its 
origin to Louis XVI. 

In the very same year Hauy, feeling the pressure of 
disease as well as the effects of old age, determined to 
return to his native land to die. His parting with the 
Czar Alexander was very affecting. The emperor em- 
braced him repeatedly, and conferred upon him the 
order of St. Vladimir. On his arrival in Paris, Hauy 
was domiciled with his brother, the abb6. His heart 
was, however, overflowing with affection for the school 
which he had organized, and he hastened, feeble as he 
was, to pay it a visit. But Dr. Guilli6 refused him ad- 
mission, under the sham excuse that, as he had taken 
an active part in the revolution, it would be displeasing 
to the royal family to have him recognized. It is diffi- 
cult to believe that even a Bourbon, imbecile as Louis 
XVIII. was, could have authorized so contemptible an 
act. This cruelty, added to numerous other misdeeds of 
the director, led to such a clamor against Dr. Guilli6, 
that the government was compelled to order an investi- 
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gation of his management of the institution. After 
careful and thorough inquiry, the commission appointed 
for this purpose reported that in every department they 
had found ample evidence of fraud, humbug, trickery, 
and deception. I'his statement was so abundantly illus- 
trated by a detailed array of facts, that the miserable 
man, finding the poisoned chalice which he had drugged 
for others commended to his own lips, was fain to re- 
sign amid a storm of popular indignation, followed in 
his retirement by the fair Mademoiselle Cardeilhac, who 
had often tempered the harshness of the proceedings of 
her chief, and willingly served as a channel through 
which his graces descended upon the heads of offenders. 
Dr. Guilli6 was succeeded in February, 1821, by Dr. 
Pignier, who was a man of truth and honor, but whose 
education, which had been received entirely in the 
monkish seminaries, rendered him illiberal, suspicious, 
and utterly unfit for the post. After reorganizing the 
school, and adopting regulations which should prevent 
the repetition of the disgraceful practices of the preced- 
ing administration, the new director felt that it was due 
to Haiiy that his eminent services should be recognized 
by a suitable ovation. Accordingly, on the 22d of 
August, 1821, a public concert, in his honor, was given 
at the institution, and the pupils and teachers vied with 
each other in their expressions of gratitude to the 
" father of the blind." Songs and choruses, composed 
for the occasion, commemorated his trials, his hardships 
and his successes; and, as the good old man, with 
streaming eyes, witnessed the triumphant results of his 
early labors, and listened to the expressions of thankful- 
ness, he exclaimed, " Give not the praise to me, my 
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children ; it is God who has done all." It was his last 
visit to the institution. His health, long feeble, gave 
way during the succeeding autumn ; and, after months 
of suflfering, he died on the 18th of March, 1822, in the 
seventy-seventh year of his age. Thus ended the career 
of Valentin Hauy, one of the noblest men and the 
greatest benefactors of humanity, whose name will al- 
ways be pronounced with profound veneration among 
the blind of the civilized world. 

Dr. Pignier's administration lasted nineteen years. 
During this period there were but few innovations 
made either in the matter or the manner of the instruc- 
tion in the literary department ; but a new era was in- 
augurated in several other respects. The character of 
music was entirely changed. The art of tuning as a 
lucrative employment for the blind was developed and 
introduced by Montal, one of the pupils, to whom the 
director, disregarding the clamor and bitter opposition 
of the seeing tuner hired by the institution, gave first 
opportunities of studying the construction of the piano- 
forte, and afterwards the place of teacher ; and whose 
subsequent career as one of the great piano-manufac- 
turers of Paris, and the author of the best manual on 
tuning, is well known. The system of writing and 
printing in raised points likewise came into use at this 
time. It was really invented, in principle, by a seeing 
man, named Charles Barbier, in 1825 ; but was im- 
proved, perfected and arranged in its present form by 
a sightless musician, Louis Braille, whose name has 
been attached to it ever since. 

Dr. Guilli6, whose principal object was to dazzle the 
public, considered a fine orchestra and a few brilliant 
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soloists as the best means for this purpose, and devoted 
all his energies to its accomplishment. His successor 
had altogether diflFerent views on the subject. Fash- 
ioned in religious habits. Dr. Pignier attributed very 
little importance to secular music, and sought to direct 
the eflForts of his instructors and pupils to that of the 
church, and most especially to the organ. Thus a great 
impetus was given in this direction, the result of which 
was the production of a large number of eminent organ- 
ists, who found their way into the parochial churches of 
Paris, and the cathedrals of Blois, Evreux, Limoges, 
Orleans, Tours, Meaux and Vannes. Among these were 
Gauthier, who subsequently became principal teacher of 
music at the institution, and author of a treatise on the 
" Mechanism of Musical Composition," and of several 
other works ; Marius Gueit, Poissant, Braille, and Mon- 
couteau, who afterwards published a manual on " Musi- 
cal Composition," and a treatise on " Harmony," which 
was most favorably commended by several competent 
musicians, and particularly by Berlioz, the severest critic 
of the time. Thorough and careful study of the organ, 
both in theory and practice, has ever since been one of 
the prominent features of this pioneer institution for the 
blind ; and there are to-day no less than two hundred blind 
organists and choristers employed in the churches of the 
capital and the provinces of France. The names of a 
large number of these are given in full in a pamphlet 
recently published in Paris by Maurice de la Sizeranne, 
under the title Les aveugles utiles. 

The institution was thriving in 1825, when Dr. Pig- 
nier spoke with much satisfaction in his report of the 
effects of the direction which he had given to its affairs. 
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and earnestly recommended, among other projects, the 
removal of the establishment tp a healthier location 
and the provision of better accommodations than those 
v^hich they had in the rue St. Victor. But the tide of 
prosperity and progress seemed to have reached its 
highest mark at this time ; for soon after signs of deca- 
dence and retrogression began to appear on all sides, 
and their sinister vs^ork was so rapidly and effectually 
accomplished, that in 1832 one of the ministers pro- 
claimed from the national tribune that " the condition 
of the establishment was deplorable in every respect." 
This state of things continued, only going from bad to 
worse, for several years. At length the vices and weak- 
nesses of the administration, the want of union among 
the instructors, and internal quarrels, dissensions, strife, 
and heart-burnings, brought about such confusion and 
anarchy that a new organization became inevitable. 

On the 20th of May, 1840, M. Dufau, the second 
instructor, succeeded Dr. Pignier as du'ector. Soon 
afterwards, the administrative commission, which had 
managed the establishment since 1814, gave place to an 
advisory boai'd, consisting of four members. The new 
director regenerated the institution completely. He 
modified the somewhat cloistral manners into a life 
more in harmony with the present state of society ; 
freed the discipline from all elements of arbitrariness 
and absolutism, and rendered it more liberal ; laid anew 
the foundations of instruction, and restored to the 
school its old prestige. In 1843, the institution was 
transferred to its present beautiful building, the corner- 
stone of which was laid in 1838. The want of harmony 
existing between the older administration and the or- 
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ganization which followed it, required new regulations. 
These were issued in 1845, and have remained in full 
force ever since. 

I have given the history of the pioneer school for the 
hlind at considerably greater length than is admissible 
in the limits of a brief sketch like this, for three rea- 
sons : fostly, on account of the importance of the causes 
and events which brought it into existence; secondly, 
on account of the pleasant memories and the noble 
examples of enthusieism, self-denial, and disinterested- 
ness which cluster around its infancy ; and thirdly, be- 
cause it served more or less as a model in the formation 
of similar establishments all over the civilized world. 
This last fact renders a thorough knowledge of the 
details of its rise and development indispensable to all 
who labor in the same field ; but particularly to those 
who are earnestly endeavoring to clear that field from 
chronic errors, weed out abuses, and rid it of all para- 
sitical evils and noxious plants. 

IV. — Schools for the Blind in Great Britain and Europe. 

The seeds of Haiiy's marvellous creation were sown 
everywhere, and schools for the blind sprang up first 
in England, and afterwards in all the principal countries 
of Europe. 

The second institution for sightless children, in point 
of time, was founded in Liverpool, in 1791, by Mr. Pud- 
sey Dawson, who died in 1816. It was supported by 
subscriptions, donations, and legacies, and its object was 
to teach poor blind children to work at trades, to sing in 
church, and to play the organ. Literary education was 
not included within its scope. 
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Dr. Blacklock, of Edinburgh, had often wished to 
erect a school for children similarly afflicted with him- 
self, and communicated his views on the subject to Mr. 
David Miller, who was also blind from birth, and a 
competent instructor. It was for this purpose that Dr. 
Blacklock made a careful study of Hauy's methods, and 
even translated his famous essay ; but he took no steps 
toward carrying out his intention. After Dr. Black- 
lock's death, which occurred in 1791, Mr. Miller enlisted 
the interest of Dr. David Johnston in the enterprise, 
and through their combined efforts the project was 
placed before the public, and the necessary means were 
raised for the foundation of a school, which was opened 
in 1793 with nine pupils. Mr. Eobert Johnston, the 
secretary of the establishment, devoted his energies to 
its welfare and prosperity, and Dr. Henry Moyes, the 
celebrated blind professor of philosophy and natural 
history in Edinburgh, announced a public seance in 
behalf of his fellow-sufferers, which was attended by a 
large number of the best citizens, and proved remark- 
ably successful in a pecuniary point of view. 

At about the same time the Bristol asylum and in- 
dustrial school for the blind was established, the object 
of which was to teach sightless children such handicraft 
as would enable them to earn their own living. 

In 1799, Messrs. Ware, Bosanquet, Boddington, and 
Houlston founded a similar institution in London, which, 
in 1800, had only fifteen inmates, and attracted very 
little attention. Subsequently generous subscriptions 
poured into its treasury, and the school at St. George's 
in the Fields increased both in numbers and usefulness. 

The next institution for the blind in Great Britain 
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was organized at Norwich, in 1805. It was a blind man 
named Tawell, who not only inaugurated a public move- 
ment, but ceded a house with the surrounding grounds 
for this purpose. 

Similar estabUshments were afterwards founded in 
Glasgow, York, Manchester, and elsewhere ; but most 
of the British schools for the blind have never taken a 
high stand in their literary or musical training. 

At the beginning of the present century institutions 
for the blind were established in various parts of Europe 
in the following order : that of Vienna in 1804, by Dr. 
Klein, who was its director for about fifty years ; that 
of Berlin, — the soil for which was thoroughly prepared 
by Hauy himself while on his way to Russia, — in 
1806, under the superintendence of Herr Zeune, and 
that of Amsterdam in 1808, by an association of free- 
masons. In the same year, two more institutions were 
founded: that of Prague, by a charitable society, and 
that of Dresden. In 1809, Hauy put the school in St. 
Petersburg in operation, and Dr. Hirzel organized that 
of Zurich. Two years later an institution for the blind 
was established at Copenhagen by the society of the 
chain^ an organization similar to that of the free- 
masons ; and many others soon after followed. 

The schools for the blind on the continent were 
mainly fashioned after the model set by Haiiy in Paris. 
Dr. Klein, the blind founder of the Vienna institution, 
claimed that the idea of arranging a system of educa- 
tion for his companions in misfortune, and the processes 
for carrying it out, originated with him without any pre- 
vious knowledge of what had been done elsewhere in 
this direction. A writer in the Encyclopedie Theologiqae 
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remarks, that " pretensions of this kind are not new," 
and asks, " How could Dr. Klein be ignorant in 1804 
of a creation so original as that of Hauy, which was 
demonstrated in 1 784 ? " Other French authors do not 
dispute the truthfulness of the statement. It is hardly 
necessary for us to enter into a further discussion on 
this point. We cannot refrain from saying, however, 
that it is a common practice in our days with unscrupu- 
lous men of small mental calibre and doubtful veracity 
to lay claim to inventions and processes for the bUnd 
which were conceived and publicly tried by others with- 
in a stone's throw of their abode several years before 
they ever dreamed of them. 

Some of the European institutions were founded in 
a moment of passing enthusiasm ; but, like seed thrown 
upon the rock, they found no genial earth whence to 
draw the necessary vital elements for their development, 
and have sadly dwindled. Others, though planted in a 
propitious soil, and watered by copious showers of pat- 
ronage, have not attained that lofty and luxuriant 
growth which their nature seemed to promise at first. 

V. — Foundation of the New England Institution. 

The first attempts to educate the blind on this side 
of the Atlantic were made in Boston, and the merit of 
proposing the establishment of an institution for their 
instruction and training belongs to Dr. John D. Fisher 
of this city. While pursuing his medical studies in 
Paris, he paid frequent visits to the royal institution for 
the young blind, and conceived the design of transplant- 
ing to his own country the advantages there enjoyed. - 
After his return to Boston, in 1826, he kept the matter 
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constantly in view, and opened a correspondence with 
Mr. Robert Johnston, secretary of the asylum for the 
blind in Edinburgh, Scotland. Many other Americans 
had, it is true, visited these beneficent establishments 
of the old world, and on their return had delighted 
their friends with the details of the curious methods of 
instruction and training therein pursued ; but none 
of them had ever before this time attempted, by appeals 
to the public or otherwise, to bring these means within 
the reach of the blind of the new world. 

Having consulted with his friends on the subject. Dr. 
Fisher was advised to call a meeting of such persons as 
it was supposed would favor the plan and take an in- 
terest in promoting it. This meeting was held on the 
10th of February, 1829, at the Exchange CofFee-house. 
The legislature being in session, many representatives 
from various parts of the commonwealth were in 
attendance. The Hon. Robert Santoul of Beverly, a 
member of Jhe house, was appointed chairman, and 
Charles H. Locke, of Boston, secretary. At this meet- 
ing Dr. Fisher gave a detailed and minute account of 
the several processes employed to communicate knowl- 
edge to the blind ; described the various manufactures 
by which they were enabled to obtain a livelihood, and 
exhibited specimens of embossed books printed for then- 
use. His statements excited a deep interest in all pres- 
ent, and remarks were made by Mr. Edward Brooks of 
Boston, Mr. Stephen PhiQips of Salem, Mr. Caleb 
Cushing of Newburyport, and Hon. William B. Cal- 
houn of Springfield, speaker of the house, expressive 
of their warm approbation of the design and of the 
usefulness of such an institution. On motion of Dr. 
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Fisher, it was then voted, " that a committee be ap- 
pointed to consider what measures should be adopted 
to promote the establishment of an institution for the 
blind of New England ; " and the following gentlemen 
were accordingly appointed: — Hon. Jonathan Phil- 
lips, Mr. Theodore Sedgwick, Mr. Richard D. Tucker, 
Mr. Edward Brooks, and Dr. John D. Fisher. 

At an adjourned meeting held on the 19th of Feb- 
ruary, at the representatives' hall in the state-house, 
the above-named committee made a report, which 
closed with the following resolution : — 

^^ Resolved^ that we are impressed with a deep sense of the 
utility of institutions for the education of the blind, and that a 
committee be appointed to take all measures necessary for the 
establishment of such an institution for the blind of New Eng- 
land." 

After the reading of the report. Dr. Fisher repeated 
the statements which he had made at the previous 
meeting. The nature and object of the proposed in- 
stitution were explained and recommended by Mr. 
Edward Brooks and Mr. Theodore Sedgwick of Stock- 
bridge. The above resolution was then unanimously 
adopted, and the following gentlemen were put on the 
committee : — Hon. Jonathan Phillips, Mr. Richard D. 
Tucker, Mr. Edward Brooks, Mr. Theodore Sedgwick, 
Dr. John D. Fisher, Hon. William B. Calhoun, Mr. 
Stephen C. Phillips, Mr. George Bond, Mr. Samuel M. 
M'Kay, Hon. Josiah J. Fiske, Mr. Isaac L. Hedge, Dr. 
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John Homans, and Hon. William Thomdike. 

This committee applied immediately to the legisla- 
ture for an act of incorporation, which was granted 
unanimously in both houses without debate. The act 
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is dated March 2, 1829. The name of the corpora- 
tion was " The New England Asylum for the Blind ^' and 
the purpose of its formation was to educate sightless 
persons. Hon. Jonathan Phillips, of Boston, was 
authorized by the act to call the first meeting of the 
corporation, by giving three weeks' notice in three of 
the Boston newspapers. The legislature passed, more- 
over, a resolve directing the secretary of state to send 
circulars to the several towns, to ascertain the number 
of blind persons in the commonwealth, and their con- 
dition. 

The corporation thus formed proceeded somewhat 
slowly in organizing and starting this new enterprise, 
and for more than two years little progress was appar- 
ently made. Its first meeting, which was held at the 
Marlborough House, April 17, 1829, resulted in the 
acceptance of the act of incorporation granted by the 
legislature, and the appointment of a committee to 
prepare by-laws and an address to be circulated in its 
behalf. Two subsequent meetings were held during 
the same year, at the Exchange Coffee-house, at which 
a set of by-laws was adopted, and measures were taken 
for obtaining reliable information as to the number and 
condition of the blind in the city of Boston and 
throughout the state of Massachusetts. In the follow- 
ing year, the corporation elected its first board of offi- 
cers, consisting of the following gentlemen : — Hon. 
Jouathan V\iiX\i^^^ president ; Hon. William B. Calhoun, 
vice-president ; Mr. Richard D. Tucker, treasurer ; Mr. 
Charles H. Locke, secretary ; Dr. John D. Fisher, Dr. 
John Homans, and Messrs. Joseph Coolidge, Pliny 
Cutler, William H. Prescott, Samuel T. Armstrong, 
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Edward Brooks, and Stephen C. Phillips, trustees. In 
accordance with the act of incorporation, four other 
trustees were chosen by the state board of visitors, con- 
sisting of the governor, the lieutenant-governor, the 
president of the senate, the speaker of the house of 
representatives, and the chaplains of the legislature. 
A motion was made to change the name of the corpora- 
tion from that of the New England Asylum for the 
Blind^ to the American Asylum for the Blind ; but after 
discussion it was withdrawn. Meanwhile Dr. Fisher, 
who had been foremost in promoting this noble enter- 
prise, being unable to engage in it personally, had 
enlisted the sympathy and cooperation of Dr. Samuel 
G. Howe, who had just returned from the scenes of his 
philanthropic mission and military exploits in Greece. 
A small fund for commencing the work had been pro- 
vided by the legislature, which, by a resolve of March 
9, 1830, allowed to the institution for the blind the un- 
expended balance of the appropriation for the deaf- 
mutes at the Hartford asylum ; and on the 18th of 
August, 1831, the trustees entered into an agreement 
with Dr. Howe, by w^ich he was engaged as " princi- 
pal" or " superintendent" of the asylum for the educa- 
tion of blind persons. In article III. of this contract 
he was intrusted as follows : — '^ The first duty of Dr. 
Howe will be to embark for Europe, in order to make 
himself fully acquainted with the mode of conducting 
such institutions ; to procure one, or at most two, in- 
structed blind as assistant teachers ; also, the necessary 
apparatus." 

In accordance with these instructions. Dr. Howe im- 
mediately sailed for Europe, where he visited and care- 
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fully studied all the principal institutions for the blind ; 
and in his report to the trustees he says that he " found 
in all much to admire and copy, but also much to 
avoid." On the whole, however, he " considered them as 
beacons to warn rather than as lights to guide." In an 
article on the education of the blind, published by him 
two years later in the " North American Review," he 
criticized their work at some length, and said that " the 
school of Edinburgh was decidedly of a higher order 
than any other in Great Britain." Of that of Paris his 
impressions were very unfavorable, and were expressed 
as follows : " There pervades that establishment a spirit 
of illiberality, of mysticism, amounting almost to charla- 
tanism, that ill accords with the well-known liberality 
of most French institutions. There is a ridiculous at- 
tempt at mystery, — an eflFbrt at show and pai'ade, 
which injure the establishment in the minds of men of 
sense. Instead of throwing wide open the door of 
knowledge, and inviting the scrutiny and the sugges- 
tions of every friend of humanity, the process of educa- 
tion is not explained, and the method of constructing 
some of the apparatus is absolutely kept a secret. We 
say this from personal knowledge." 

Dr. Howe returned to Boston in July of 1832, bring- 
ing with him, as assistants, Mr. Emile Trencheri, a 
graduate of the Paris school, as literary teacher, and 
Mr. John.Pringle, of the Edinburgh institution, as mas- 
ter of handicrafts. In August of the same year he 
opened a school at his father's residence. No. 144 Pleas- 
ant street, having as pupils six "blind persons from 
different parts of the state, varying in age from six to 
twenty years." These scholars h^-d been under instruc- 
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tion five months, and had already learned to read em- 
bossed print ; had made considerable progress in the 
study of geography from maps in relief, in arithmetic, 
and in music, when a memorial was presented to the 
legislature, in January, 1833, setting forth the condi- 
tion and wants of the institution and praying for aid. 
At the annual meeting of the corporation in that year, 
Dr. Howe was elected secretary, and this office, together 
with that of superintendent, or " director," of the insti- 
tution, he held from that time until his death in 1876, 
a period of forty-three years. 

Early in the year 1833, the half-dozen pupils with 
whom Dr. Howe had commenced the experiment of 
teaching sightless children exhibited the results of their 
six months' tuition before the legislature of Massa- 
chusetts, and the practicability of educating the blind 
was so satisfactorily proved by their performances, that 
the general court at once made an appropriation of six 
thousand dollars per annum to the institution, on condi- 
tion that it should receive and educate, free of cost, 
twenty poor blind persons belonging to the state. A 
number of public exhibitions were given in Boston, 
Salem, and elsewhere, and an address, containing much 
valuable information collected by Dr. Howe while in 
Europe, was widely circulated. The result of these 
eflForts was far more favorable than had been expected, 
and the interest and sympathy of the community were 
so thoroughly roused and excited, that subscriptions and 
donations were freely given. The ladies of Salem first 
suggested the idea of a fair ; and, assisted by those of 
Marblehead and Newburyport, they got up a splendid 
yS^e, which, besides calling forth a display of all the 
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energy of female character and all the kindlier feelings 
of the human heart, resulted in a net profit of $2,980. 
Resolving not to be outdone, the ladies of Boston en- 
tered the field with great ardor, and, persevering for 
several weeks, they opened a bazaar on the first of May, 
in Faneuil Hall, which exceeded in splendor and taste 
anything of the kind ever got up in this, or perhaps 
in any other, country. A vivid description of the fair, 
from the pen of Dr. Howe, was published in the " New 
England Magazine," and its net profits amounted to 
$11,400. 

The institution had now taken fiurm hold upon the 
sympathies of a generous public, and it needed some- 
thing to call forth and direct its expression; this was 
the donation of Col. Thomas H. Perkins of his mansion- 
house and grounds on Pearl street, valued at twenty- 
five thousand dollars, for a permanent location for the 
school, provided that a fund of fifty thousand dollars 
could be raised. The following imperfect cut of the 
mansion is copied from the " Penny Magazine for Use- 
ful Knowledge." 

The liberal spirit of Col. Perkins was so warmly 
seconded by the community, that within one month the 
sum of fifty thousand dollars was contributed. Exhibi- 
tions were also given in other states, and the legisla- 
ture of Connecticut voted an appropriation of one 
thousand dollars per annum, for twelve years, for as 
many blind children as could be educated for that sum ; 
Vermont made an appropriation of twelve hundred 
dollars, for ten years ; and New Hampshire a temporary 
appropriation of five hundred dollars. The states of 
M^.in^ and Jlhode Island afterwards adopted a similar 
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course, and thus the institution at Boston became the 
educational establiahment for the blind of all the New 
England states, as the asylum, at Hartford already was 
for the deaf-mutes. 



UAN810H-HOU8E AND OROUNDS OF COL. 'I'HOMAS H. PERKINS. 

Sufficient means to insure the permanent establish- 
ment of the school having been thus provided, such 
alterations as were necessary to accommodate a large 
number of pupils were made upon the premises in 
Pearl street, and an adjoining estate was purchased, 
which was much needed for a play-ground. By this 
addition the corporation became owners of the whole 
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square between Pearl and Atkinson streets. The insti- 
tution was advertised as open to pupils from all parts of 
the country, and the little school already opened at Dr. 
Howe's residence was removed to its new home in 
September, 1833. At the close of the year the num- 
ber of pupils had increased to thirty-four. 

The school being now well established, and in a con- 
dition of vigorous growth. Dr. Howe began to devote 
himself to the study and improvement of the means and 
appliances for teachmg the blind. By his own exertions 
he raised subscriptions for a printing-fund ; and, after 
many and costly experiments with the ordinary printing- 
press, a new one, especially adapted to the work of em- 
bossing books for the blind, was obtained at considerable 
expense. A series of experiments made by the doctor 
in arranging an alphabet legible to the touch, resulted 
in the adoption of a slight modification of the ordinary 
Roman letter of the lower-case; and this has been 
known as the Boston type. This was the first printing- 
ofiice for the blind opened in any American institution ; 
and its work was so actively carried on that very flatter- 
ing testimonials of its worth were soon received in the 
shape of orders from England, Ireland and Holland. 
The British and Foreign Bible society ordered a com- 
plete edition of the book of psalms, for which they paid 
•seven hundred and fifty dollars. The exertions of Dr. 
Howe to establish a printing-fund for the blind on a 
solid and permanent basis were incessant and unwearied, 
in season and out of season. For this end he visited 
Washington with three of his pupils, whose attainments 
he exhibited to the members of congress, hoping to 
induce them to found a national printing-establishment 
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for the blind. Failing in his first effort, he organized a 
second visit to Washington in 1846, accompanied by the 
superintendents and select scholars of the institutions 
of jN^ew York and Philadelphia, as well as pupils from 
this school, and proposed to congress either to give a 
portion of the fund of the Smithsonian Institute for 
this purpose, or to make an endowment similar to that 
received by the asylum for deaf-mutes at Hartford. 
The prospects looked hopeful for the accomplishment 
of so great and noble an end, when the darkening of 
the political horizon by the breaking out of the Mexican 
war precluded the furtherance of the enterprise by the 
entire engrossment of congress in that momentous sub- 
ject. 

Instruction in the literary department of the institu- 
tion included not only the simple branches of a common- 
school education, but some of the higher mathematics, 
a knowledge of history, astronomy and natural philoso- 
phy ; and the study of languages was early introduced. 
In addition to vocal music and instruction upon the 
piano and organ, the foundation for an orchestra was 
immediately commenced. The tuning of pianofortes was 
taught as a practical employment, and a mechanical 
department was opened for male pupils, in which they 
learned to manufacture mattresses, cushions, mats and 
baskets ; while the girls were taught sewing, knitting, 
braiding, and some household duties. 

The institution grew so rapidly that within a short 
time increased accommodations were necessary ; and a 
new wing, as extensive as the original building, was 
erected in 1835. 

The state continued its annual appropriation for its 
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beneficiaries ; and upon this the institution was mainly 
dependent for the means of meeting its current expenses. 
This income was, however, supplemented by the smaller ^ 
appropriations made by the other New England states, 
by fees received from private pupils (some of whom 
came from distant parts of the country), by donations, 
and an occasional legacy. 

In 1839, an opportunity occurred for advantageously 
changing the location of the establishment. The Mount 
Washington House, on Dorchester Heights, at South 
Boston, was thrown into the market ; and Col. Perkins 
having very generously and promptly withdrawn all the 
conditions and restrictions attached to the gift of his 
mansion for a permanent residence for the blind, an 
even exchani^e of the Pearl street estate for the Mount 
Washington House was effected. In 'grateful apprecia- 
tion of the liberality of Col. Perkins, not only in his 
first gift, but also in the alacrity with which he withdrew 
all its restrictions when they became ia hindrance to the 
growth of the institution, the trustees desired to connect 
his name permanently with the establishment, and ac- 
cordingly, at their recommendation, the corporation 
passed, at a meeting held March 15, 1839, a resolve, 
" That from and after the first day of April next^ this 
wstitution shall be called and knowrf, by the name of the 
Perkins Institution and Massachusetts Asylum for 
THE Blind." 

The establishment was removed to the new premises 
in South Bost(m in May, 1839. The elevated situation, 
the abundance of open ground in the neighborhood, the 
unobstructed streets, and the facilities for sea-bathing, 
made this change of location highly desirable on account 



of its superior healthfulness ; and the spacipus building, 
which afforded large and airy rooms for the various 
needs of the school, and gave ample space, not only for 
a large increase in the number of pupils, but also for 
entirely separate arrangements for each sex, combined 
to render it such an acquisition as the best friends of the 
institution would desire, but such as the most sanguine 
would scarcely have dared to hope for. 



TION ASD MAHBACHUSETTS ASYLUM FOR TEE BLIND. 

In 1840, an additional department was opened " for 
the pui'pose of providing employment for those pupils who 
have acquired their education and learned to work, but 
who could not find employment or carry on business 
alone," The making, cleansing and renovating of beds, 
mattresses and cushions ; the manufacture of mats and 
brooms and cane-seating chairs, were the occupations 
chosen as those in which the blind could best compete 
with seeing workmen. In reference to the need of such 
a department, the ti-ustees in their annual report wrote 
as follows : — 
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" Many a blind person has acquired a knowledge of 
some handicraft, but he cannot work at it as seeing 
workmen do, or be employed in a common workshop. 
He has no capital, perhaps, and cannot buy materials, 
or wait uncertain times for the sales, and he is idle. It 
is for the sake of such persons, and we are happy to say, 
that a separate work department has been opened during 
the past year ; and a beginning made of an establishment 
which, if successful, will become of great value to the 
blind." 

The test of years proved this department to be a valu- 
able auxiliary in assisting the blind to self-maintenance, 
not only by furnishing the necessary aid by which many 
of the adult pupils could carry on their trades in fair 
competition with ordinary workmen, but also in provid- 
ing for another class, who had hitherto been left uncared 
for, viz., those who, dependent upon manual labor for 
self-support, had by accident or sickness been deprived 
of sight at too advanced an age to enter the school as 
ordinary pupils. To many such persons the opportunity 
thus afforded for learning a trade was their only salva- 
tion from pauperism. 

At about this period the several departments of the 
school were arrayed in admirable working order, and 
promised good harvest. That of music — in which the 
seeds of excellence were planted and fostered by such, 
eminent professors as Lowell Mason, Joseph A. Keller, 
and later by H. Theodore Hach — had entered upoa 
that career of beneficence which it has so long and so 
fully sustained; while a number of young men and 
women were remarkably successful in the field of liter- 
ature, and some of the former were preparing to enter 
one or two of the leading colleges of New England. 
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The evils attendant upon congregating together so 
many persons laboring under a common infirmity were 
perceived at an early date in the history of this institu- 
tion, and the unfavorable effects were especially felt in 
connection with the industrial department. The result 
was that the first steps towards correcting this evil were 
taken in 1850 ; when, a new workshop having been 
erected (partly by a special appropriation of the state 
and partly at the expense of the institution), the adult 
blind were entirely removed from the building and scat- 
tered about the neighborhood, boarding in different fami- 
lies where they could find accommodation, and going 
daily to the shop like ordinary workmen. They were 
paid regularly every month, and their wages were usual- 
ly sufficient, by prudent management, for then* support. 
Some who could work successfully in their own neigh- 
borhoods were aided by the purchase of stock for their 
use, and by the privilege of leaving their goods for sale 
at the store opened in the city mainly for the benefit of 
this department. Those who, from loss of sight in later 
life, entered the jrorkshop to learn some kind of handi- 
craft were expected to pay the cost of their board until 
the trade was acquired ; after which, if they remained, 
they received wages in proportion to the character of 
their work. The workshop for the pupils, however, con- 
tinued to be carried on within the walls of the institution. 

The industrial department for adults furnished em- 
ployment mainly to men, and having proved so success- 
ful after a trial of many years, it was thought advisable, 
in order to meet the great need of more occupations for 
blind women, to try the experiment of a laundry con- 
ducted on the same plan. Accordingly, in 1863, a build- 
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ing was hired for the purpose and a laundry opened, 
which, in addition to the washing and ironing for the in- 
stitution, and for the school for feeble-minded youth, also 
sought the patronage of private families. The experi- 
ment was continued for nearly five years ; but much seeing 
help was needed to secure the satisfactory performance 
of the finer parts of the work furnished by customers, and 
the cost of their services left so small a sum for the wages 
of the blind women, that the scheme was abandoned as 
impracticable, save for doing the work of the institution. 
The evils of the congregate system were more and 
more felt as years went on and the growth of the estab- 
lishment increased. The subject of reorganizing the 
institution by building several dwelling-houses and 
dividing the blind into families had been repeatedly 
discussed in the annual reports for several years, and a 
claim for an appropriation for buildings was urged upon 
the attention of the legislature. With the exception 
of five thousand dollars toward the erection of the new 
workshop, in 1850, the state had furnished no means 
for building purposes until, by a resolve of 1868, the 
sum of fifteen thousand dollars " was allowed for build- 
ings, — workshop, laundry, etc., — to be paid when a 
similar sum had actually been raised by the friends of 
the institution." But as the experiment of a public 
laundry was abandoned, and the building would soon 
demand such extensive repairs and alterations as would 
far exceed the appropriation, it was decided to let this 
remain until a sufficient sum could be raised for such 
new buildings, alterations, and improvements as the 
proper reorganization of the school demanded. Ac- 
cordingly the trustees applied to the legislature, and 
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their petition was referred to the committee on charita- 
ble institutions, who reported unanimously in its favor, 
urging the claim as follows : — 

'* It would be a waste of words to urge the claim which blind 
children have for a full share of the means of instruction which 
the state accords to all the young. They have even stronger 
claims than common children ; they carry a burden in their infir- 
mity, because they come mostly of poor and humble parents ; and 
because, without special instruction and training, they are almost 
certain, sooner or later, to become a public charge. All children 
have a right to instruction. The children of the rich are sure to 
get it ; and the state is bound, alike by duty and interest, to see 
that none lacks the means of obtaining it. . . • 

^' The trustees ask that the commonwealth will furnish them 
with the means of educating her blind children in some slight de- 
gree proportionate to the means she has so liberally furnished for 
educating her seeing children. They do not ask it as a charity, 
but they expect it as a part of the obligation early assumed to 
educate every son and daughter of the commonwealth. For her 
seeing children Massachusetts opens primary, grammar and high 
schools. Every town is required by law to provide adequate in- 
struction, free, for all seeing children of suitable age. • . . 

'' We believe that blind children have the same claim upon the 
state for education as seeing children, and that their needs are 
greater; that the commonwealth owes to her blind children the 
opportunities for better education than those hitherto enjoj^ed, 
which have been confined almost entirely to merely elementary 
studies ; that she is abundantly able to furnish them means, and 
cannot afford to withhold them ; that she has an institution where 
these children can be educated more cheaply and more successfully 
than in any other institution in the world, and that every consid- 
eration of economy and of humanit}'- appeals to the legislature to 
place at the disposal of the trustees of this institution the means 
of increasing its usefulness, and of enlarging and perfecting the 
efforts which have made the Massachusetts institution for the 
blind an honor to the commonwealth and a blessing to mankind." 

7 
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This report closed with the following resolve, which, 
as here amended, passed both branches of the legisla- 
ture unanimously : — 

^^ Eesolved^ That there be allowed and paid to the trustees 
of the Perkins Institution and Massachusetts Asjlum for the 
Blind the sum of eighty thousand dollars, and the same is hereby 
appropriated, for the purpose of erecting suitable buildings for the 
use of the institution, the same to be paid from time to time in 
instalments, as may be certified to be necessary by the trustees : 
provided^ that no portion of the said sum shall be paid until the 
said trustees shall have conveyed to the commonwealth, by a good 
and sufficient deed, and free from all incumbrances, the land on 
which the buildings to be erected shall stand, and so much ad- 
jacent thereto as the governor and council shall require ; and 
until the plans for said buildings shall have been approved by the 
governor and council." 

This resolve was passed in 1869, and in accordance 
with its terms the corporation deeded the required por- 
tion of land to the commonwealth. But the sum 
granted was insufficient to accomplish all the necessary 
changes, and in order to meet the conditions of the 
appropriation of fifteen thousand dollars made in the 
preceding year, contributions to a similar amount were 
raised among the friends of the blind. The plans for 
buildings were prepared, submitted to the governor and 
council, and approved by them, and the work was soon 
commenced. Four dwelling-houses were erected on 
Fourth street, and a schoolhouse, with recitation and 
music-rooms, was built at a convenient distance. The 
premises occupied by the new buildings were divided 
from those on which the old structure stood by a fence. 
This arrangement afforded easy and pleasant means for 
entire separation of the sexes. The cottages, with the 
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new schoolhouse, were occupied by the girls, who were 
gradually arranged into four distinct families, while the 
main building was entirely devoted to the use of the 
boys. An attempt was made to classify the latter, as 
far as the internal conveniences of the house permitted, 
by dividing them into small families, each group having 
a particular flat for sleeping chambets and the like, and 
separate tables in the dining-rooms. Though this 
arrangement could not be as satisfactorily carried out 
as in the girls' department, it was a gi?eat improvement 
upon the preceding one. 

The buildings having been entirely completed, the 
institution was reorganized upon the nev system in 
October, 1870 ; and the experience of the past eleven 
years has proved the sagacity, foresight and broad- 
mindedness of its great founder and benefactor, who 
strove persistently to the very last day of his noble 
career to reform traditional evils and bring about a new 
order of things more jn harmony with advanced civiliza- 
tion and the long-cherished idea of a home. 

By the death of Dr. Howe, which took place on the 
9th of January, 1876, the institution lost not merely its 
director, but its lifelong friend and champion. He had 
devoted himself to the cause of the blind in the zeal 
and enthusiasm of early nianhood ; he had given to it 
the wisdom and experience of his mature years, and it 
continued to be the object of his tender est care until the 
end of his life. He had organized the first attempts in 
this country to educate the blind, and had not only ar- 
ranged for them a system of instruction and training 
imbued with the spirit of manliness and progress, and 
calculated to raise their social and morajl status, bt^t had 



pleaded their cause in fifteen states with the eloquence of 
earnestness and with remarkable success. He appeared 
before the legislatures and other notable assemblies in 



Ohio, Virginia, South Carolina, and Kentucky, and his 
addresses, with the performances of three of his first 
pupils, — Sophia and Abby Carter and Joseph B. Smith, 
— were so effective, that proTision for the education of 
the blind was made in those states before the representa- 
tives of the people had time to wipe the tears from their 
eyes. In order to promote the interests of the class to 
whose welfare he devoted his best energies, he addi-essed 
large audiences, and exhibited before them the attain- 
ments of his pupils, not only in most of the cities of 
New England, but in New York, Washington, Balti- 
more, Augusta (Georgia), Louisville, and later in sev- 
eral places in the provinces of Ontario and Quebec, in 
Canada. Words with Dr. Howe were ae sparingly used 
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as the few tools around the mason — his trowel, ham- 
mer, and mortar — when he raises the substantial 
fabric of wall or house ; but those which he employed 
seemed as if they were forged in the fire of his enthu- 
siasm and made resistless. He was tireless in his en- 
deavors for the amelioration of the condition of the 
blind, and his achievements in their behalf will always 
stand out like the majestic purple of the clouds against 
the azure sky of philanthropy. When the experience 
of years and the growth of the school under his imme- 
diate care demanded improved methods. Dr. Howe was 
among the first to "read the signs of the times," and re- 
organized his work upon a better system. During the 
later years of his life he labored especially to remove 
the school from the class of charitable institutions, and 
to put it on the same footing with other educational 
establishments. His work was taken up and carried on 
in the same spirit, and the final act necessary to remove 
from it entirely the idea of an asylum was accomplished 
when, at a meeting of the corporation held Oct. 8, 1877, 
it was " Voted ^ that the institution shall hereafter be 
called and known by the name of Perkins iNSTrrurioN 
AND Massachusetts School for the Blind." 

The means for the support of the establishment are 
supplied by the same sources as when first established. 
The state of Massachusetts gradually increased its an- 
nual appropriation from six thousand dollars in 1833 to 
thirty thousand dollars in 1869. The other New Eng- 
land states continue to pay in proportion to the number 
of theu' pupils ; and friends of the blind have aided 
from time to time by donations and bequests. 

The character of the institution has always been that 
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of a school for blind youth of both sexes. Its main 
object has been from the beginning to furnish them with 
the means and facilities for a thorough practical educa- 
tion, and thus to enable them to depend upon their own 
exertions for their support, and to become useful and 
happy members of society. To compass this end a 
system of instruction was gradually arranged which, 
although not differing in its principal features from 
those employed in educational establishments for seeing 
youth, was, in some of its details, better adapted to 
the requirements of the class of children for whose 
special benefit it was intended. This system was sound 
in principle, practical in its methods, broad in its pur- 
poses, and liberal in its policy. It aimed at the full 
development of the energies and capacities of the blind, 
and embraced the following instrumentalities : — 

Firsts instruction in such branches of study as con- 
stitute the curriculum of our best common schools and 
academies. 

Secondly^ lessons and practice in music, both vocal and 
instrumental. 

Thirdly, systematic instruction in the theory and 
practice of the art of tuning pianofortes. 

Fourthly, training in one or more simple trades, and 
work at some mechanical or domestic occupation. 

Fifthly, regular gymnastic drill under the care of 
competent teachers, and plenty of exercise in the open 
air. 

The main object of this comprehensive system was to 
unfold the mental faculties and strengthen the bodily 
powers of the blind in definite order; to cultivate in 
them the aesthetic element and prepare them for liberal 
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professions ; to train them up in industrious and virtuous 
habits ; to develop to the utmost extent all their faculties 
and aptitudes ; and lastly, to make them hardy and self- 
reliant, so that they might go out into the world, not to. eat 
the bread of charity, but to earn a livelihood by honest 
work. A comparison of the present condition of the 
blind of New England with that of fifty years ago will 
show that this system has proved a complete success 
and produced abundant fruit, and that the institution, 
conceived in the benevolence of the citizens of Boston, 
and nurtured by the tender and fostering care of such 
distinguished men as Jonathan Phillips, Peter C. Brooks, 
Thomas H. Perkins, Samuel Appleton, Samuel May, 
Edward Brooks, William Oliver, and a host of others, 
has kindled in America the Promethean fire of enlight- 
enment for the sightless, and wrought a wonderful revo- 
lution in the realm of humanity. 

VL — Instruction and Training of Laura Bridgman. 

An account of this institution would be incomplete if 
it failed to mention the remarkable success achieved in 
the education of Laura Bridgman. Cases of combined 
loss (or lack) of sight, hearing and speech are so ex- 
tremely rare, that able writers and philosophers had dis- 
cussed the possibility of teaching beings so deprived of 
the senses necessary for communion with their fellows 
any systematic language for such intercourse. But no 
such person seems to have come to the knowledge of 
these teachers and philosophers, and it was considered 
an open question whether such education were possible, 
when Dr. Howe, having found " in a little village in the 
mountains a pretty and lively girl about six years old, 
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who was totally blind and deaf, and who had only a 
very indistinct sense of smell," resolved to try the experi- 
ment of establishing a means of communication between 
the human soul thus buried in darkness and silence and 
the world outside, 

Laura Bridgman was bom at Hanover, N.H., Dec. 
21, 1829. She was a bright, pretty infant, but very 
delicate, and subject to fits until she was eighteen 
months old, when her health began to improve, and at 
two years of age she was an active, intelligent and 
healthy child. She was then suddenly prostrated by a 
fever, which raged violently for seven weeks, and de- 
prived her entirely of the senses of sight and hearing, 
and blunted those of taste and smell. For five months 
she lay in a darkened room ; and two years had passed 
before her health was fully restored. Though thus de- 
prived of most of the usual means of communication 
with others, she was interested in things about her, and 
showed a desire to learn. She soon began to make a 
language of her own ; and had a sign to indicate her 
recognition of each member of the family. Her power 
of imitation led her to repeat what others did, and by 
means of this faculty she had learned to sew a little, 
and to knit. When Dr. Howe first saw her, he de- 
scribed her as having " a well-formed figure ; a strongly- 
marked, nervous-sanguine temperament; a large and 
beautifully-shaped head ; and the whole system in healthy 
action." Her parents were willing to allow the trial of 
Dr. Howe's plan of teaching their unfortunate child, and 
on the 4th of October, 1837, she was brought to the 
institution. 

The first lessons were given by taking small articles 
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of common use, such as a key^ apen^ etc., having labels 
pasted upon them with their names in raised letters, 
and allowing her to feel of these very carefully, over 
and over again, until she came to associate the word 
thus printed with the article itself; and when shown 
the name apart from the object, would at once bring the 
object which the name called for. In order to teach 
her the value of the individual letters of which these 
names were composed, short monosyllabic words were 
first selected, such as pin and pen ; and by repeatedly 
examining these, she came to perceive that they con- 
sisted of three separate signs or characters, and that 
the middle sign of one differed from the middle sign of 
the other. The task of teaching these early lessons was 
a very slow one ; but Laura began by being a willing 
and patient imitator, even before she had any concep- 
tion of the meaning or object of these lessons; and 
when, by degrees, some idea of their signification 
dawned upon her, her delight was so unmistakably 
manifested, and her zeal and interest became so great, 
that the slow process became a pleasant work. After 
learning to associate the printed names upon the labels 
with the articles, the letters were given her on detached 
pieces of paper, and she was taught to arrange them so 
as to spell the words which she had already learned 
upon the labels. She was next supplied with a set of 
metal types with the letters of the alphabet cast upon 
their ends, and a board containing square holes, into 
which the types could be set, so that only the letters 
upon the ends could be felt above the surface ; and with 
these she soon learned to spell the words which she 
knew, as she had with the paper slipg. After several 
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weeks of this practice she was taught to make the dif- 
ferent letters by the position of her fingers, and thus 
dispense with the more cumbrous aid of board and 
types. About three months were spent in thus teach- 
ing her the names of some common objects, and the 
means of expressing them by setting up type, or by the 
manual alphabet. She was so eager to learn the name 
of every object with which she came in contact that 
much time was spent in teaching her these. Next came 
words expressing positive qualities ; then the use of 
prepositions ; and she easily acquired the use of some 
active verbs, such as to walk^ to run^ to sew^ etc., al- 
though the distinctions of mood and tense came later. 
The process of teaching was necessarily so slow, that, 
notwithstanding the unusual quickness of apprehension 
and eagerness to learn, she had attained only about the 
same command of language as that possessed by ordi- 
nary children at three years of age when she had been 
under instruction twenty- six months, and was ten years 
old. But as she now possessed the means for the ac- 
quirement of all knowledge, and she became capable of 
expressing her own thoughts,. feelings and impressions, 
the process of teaching her and watching the develop- 
ment of her moral and intellectual nature became more 
and more interesting. Her sense of touch became more 
acute, and there was some improvement in the senses 
of taste and smell. Laura seems to have possessed an 
innate love of neatness and modesty which, even in 
early childhood, prevented her from ever transgressing 
the rules of propriety. She had a bright and sunny 
disposition, which delighted in fun and merriment ; an 
affectionate and sympathetic nature, and a ready confi- 



dence in others ; and her conscientiousnesa and love of 
truth were early developed. When she had acquired a 
sufficient commaad of language to converse freely by 
means of the manual alphabet, her circle of friends and 
acquaintances began to enlarge, and the development of 
her character was greatly aided by comiag into contact 
with a variety of persons. A few years later she took 
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grea,t interest in assisting in the education of OUver 
Caswell, who was similarly afflicted with herself. By 
the special teaching adapted to her condition, Laura has 
acquired a good education, and is very skilful in many 
of the employments of women : such as sewing (both by 
hand and by machine), knitting, crocheting, and some 
fancy work ; and she is also capable of performing many 
household duties. She is very intelligent, and fond of 
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reading and of social intercourse ; and, notwithstanding 
the isolation which her lack of sight, hearing and 
speech necessarily involves, her life is an industrious 
and a happy one. 

Dr, Howe watched and guided the development of 
this little shut-in human treasure with a father's care 
from the begianing. She was never absent from his 
thoughts ; and to her training he devoted the best and 
freshest powers of his mind and life. Laura, as the 
first-fruits of his genius, commanded his time, his ener- 
gies and his attention ; but, like other great architects, 
he also employed the assistance of skilled workmen, and 
Laura had, on the whole, good and efficient teachers, 
of whom the one distinguished by breadth of mind and 
capacity for carrying out the work so wonderfully begun 
by his creative mind was Miss Wight, afterward the 
wife of Mr. George Bond. 

VIL — Establishment of otlier Institutions in America. 

Even as the Paris school served as a model and stimu- 
lus for the establishment of similar institutions all over 
Europe, so did that of Boston in America. The initi- 
atory steps taken in this city gave an impulse to the 
active philanthropy of Dr. Samuel Akerly and Mr. 
Samuel Wood, and through their influence and exer- 
tions the New York institution for the blind was incor- 
porated on the 22d of April, 1831. On the 15th of 
March, 1832, three blind boys were taken from the 
almshouse of the city and placed under the direction 
of Dr. John D. Russ, who was invited to cooperate 
with the managers of the institution from the begin- 
ning, and who kindly volunteered his services to give 
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instruction to the pupils. On the 19th of May of the 
same year, three other children were added to their 
number, and with the six a school was opened at No, 
47 Mercer street. The experiment proved a success, 
as was anticipated; and at the end of the year 1833 
the institution was removed to its present location on 
Ninth avenue. During his connection with the school, 
Dr. Buss devised, among other educational facilities, a 
phonetic alphabet whicli showed some ingenuity, but 
did not come into use. He resigned his place in 1836, 
and was succeeded by Mr. Silas Jones in August of that 
year ; but he continued to manifest, from time to time, 
great interest in the improvement of educational appli- 
ances for the blind. He was the first projector and 
advocate of the horizontal system of point writing, and 
the alphabet in that system which he arranged in the 
year 1862 and 1863 is identical in its main principles 
with that which is used in many American institutions 
to-day, and differs from it only in some of the minor 
details. A little sheet which was periodically published 
by Dr. Russ, under the title of the " Experiment," for the 
purpose of explaining and illustrating his contrivances, 
bears ample testimony to this statement. Among other 
things, the doctor devised a method of printing between 
the lines on both sides of the paper, which was readily 
adopted at the Paris school for the blind in 1867, and 
from that institution was carried to England by Dr. T. 
R. Armitage, who, although always eager to profit by 
inventions in this direction, does not seem inclined to 
disclose any of his own. Fortunately, however, there 
is no danger of great loss to the blind in general from 
secrecy of this kind, for the real value of the con- 
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trivances made in such a spirit seldom exceeds the cost 
of the ink and paper required for their description. 

With regard to the early administrations of the New 
York institution, it may be said that no one was thor- 
oughly successful, and the progress of the school was 
retarded by the want of an efficient head to direct its 
affairs. In 1845, Mr. James F. Chamberlain was 
elected superintendent, and under his management an 
era of prosperity and advancement dawned for the 
establishment. 

The thu'd American institution was founded in Phila- 
delphia, by the society of friends, on the 5th of March, 
1833. A house was soon provided, and the services of 
Mr. Julius K. Friedlander, as principal, were secured by 
the managers. Mr. Friedlander was of German origin, 
and began to occupy himself with the blind in the year 
1828, when he resided for a little while at the school 
in Paris. He continued this study in London, and 
finally entered the institution for the blind at Bruchsal, 
in the grand duchy of Baden, as sub-master. The 
description which the duke of Saxe Weimer had given 
of the city of Philadelphia, and of the hospitality of its 
inhabitants, produced in the mind of Friedlander an 
earnest desire to expatriate himself in order to establish 
in that city an institution for the education of sightless 
children. He organized the school with great care and 
deliberation ; gave exhibitions of the attainments of his 
pupils before the legislatures of Pennsylvania, Delaware 
and New Jersey, and obtained appropriations for the 
support of beneficiaries from each of these states, and 
later from that of Maryland. The institution occupied 
its present location on Race street in .October, 1836. 
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Mr. Eriedlander was obliged to spend the winter of that 
year in the West Indies, for the restoration of his im- 
paired health ; and his place was temporarily supplied 
by Mr. Sprout, assistant instructor, and Mr. A. W. Pen- 
niman, a graduate from the New England school. Mr, 
Friedlander returned from the South on the 4th of 
March, 1839, and died at the institution on the 17th of 
the same month, lamented by managers, teachers and 
pupils, and was succeeded by Dr. Joshua Eoades, who 
subsequently became superintendent of the lUinois insti- 
tution for the blind, where he remained until near the 
end of his life. 

Ohio comes next in order in the good work of the 
education of the blind. The idea of establishing a 
school in Columbus for that purpose was first con- 
ceived by Dr. William M. Awl, as early as 1835. 
Through his efforts, on the 11th of March, 1836, the 
legislature passed a resolution, by which he, with two 
others. Dr. James Hodge and Col. N. H. Swayne, were 
appointed trustees to collect information in relation to 
the instruction of the blind, and submit a report to the 
next general assembly. Circulars were at once sent to 
the justices of the peace in all the townships in the 
state; and in order to create a public interest in the 
subject. Dr. S. G. Howe was invited to lend his assist- 
ance. He promptly offered his services, and in the 
latter part of December, 1836, he appeared before the 
legislature and a large number of influential persons 
who were gathered at the state-house, and made a 
stirring address which, supplemented by an exhibition 
of the attainments of three of his pupils whom he had 
brought with him, made so deep an impression upon 
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the community in general, and upon the minds of the 
representatives of the people in particular, that in 
April, 1837, an act incorporating the institution was 
triumphantly passed, and an appropriation for com- 
mencing the huUding made. The school was organized 
by Mr. A. W. Penniman, who was recommended to 
the trustees by Dr. Howe, and on the 4th of July, 
1837, was publicly opened in the First Presbyterian 
church in Columbus. Maps, globes, books and all 
other educational appliances and apparatus for the 
young institution were prepared in this establishment, 
and there exists in our records a copy of a long and 
exceedingly interesting letter, addressed by Dr. Howe 
to Dr. Awl, in which a complete plan of buildings 
adapted to the wants of the blind is sketched. I need 
hardly add in this connection that long experience, 
keen observation, and mature reflection had so essen- 
tially modified Dr. Howe's early views on this point, 
that he became the irreconcilable foe to expensive 
piles of bricks and mortar and vast congregations of 
human beings under one roof, and the enthusiastic and 
irresistible advocate of the family or cottage system. 

The fifth American institution was founded in the 
state of Virginia ; and the following letter of Dr. 
Howe, dated Boston, March 14, 1837j and addressed 
to Rev. W. S. Plummer, of Richmond, clearly shows 
its origin: — 

" Dear Sir, — With this letter you will receive a copy of our 
annual report for the past year. Has an3'thing been done ^'•et 
towards establishing an institution for the education of the blind 
in your section of the country ? If not, the work should be com- 
menced, and that soon ; for since Providence has pointed out the 
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way by which so much knowledge and happiness and benefit, both 
to soul and body, may be conferred upon this hitherto neglected 
class, it seems to me imperative upon us to be acting in it. 

"I would gladly have visited Virginia with my pupils on my 
return from Ohio; but strong necessity bade me return here at 
once. 

'• I feel confident that if the subject could be brought before the 
public and your legislature, the foundation of a noble establish- 
ment which would confer benefit through future ages might be laid 
broad and deep. I believe, too, that a more vivid impression 
could be made now, while the subject is comparatively new, than 
hereafter. 

" Can I in an}' way be useful in such an undertaking? I shall 
have a vacation and short release from my duties here in May. I 
would gladly devote the time to any effort for the benefit of the 
blind in any other sectioi^ of the country, provided there was a 
reasonable hope of success, and prospect of cooperation from 
others. Will you give me your views on the subject? 

" With much respect, truly yours, 

"S. G. Howe." 

The words of this letter found a peculiarly congenial 
soil for fruition in the tender heart of Mr. Plummer, 
and a correspondence ensued between the two philan- 
thropists which resulted in an arrangement for a visit 
of Dr. Howe, with three of his pupils, to Virginia. 
Meanwhile the proposition of Mr. F. A. P. Barnard, of 
New York, to unite the deaf-mutes with the blind, was 
accepted, and a combined exhibition was given before 
the legislature in Richmond, in January, 1838, which 
produced the desired effect. On the 31st of March of 
the same year the bill to incorporate a dual institution 
for the deaf-mutes and the blind was passed, and the 
sum of twenty thousand dollars was appropriated for 
the purpose of procuring a suitable site and erecting 
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thereon the necessary buildings, together with ten thou- 
sand dollars for the support of the establishment. A 
board of visitors was appointed during Governor Camp- 
bell's administration, and, after some delay for prelimi- 
nary arrangements, the two schools of the institution at 
Staunton got into full operation, with the Eev. Joseph 
D. Tyler as principal of the department for deaf-mutes 
and Dr. J. C. M. Merrillat of that for the blind. Vir- 
ginia's example of bringing the two classes together 
under one organization and government was unfor- 
tunately followed by eight other states, three of which 
— those of Louisiana, Minnesota and Michigan — 
have dissolved the unnatm-al and vexatious union, and 
formed separate institutions for each class. 

Next to Vkginia, Kentucky fell into the line of the 
good cause. The first attempt to induce the legislature 
of that state to establish a school for the blind was 
prompted by a former pupil of Dr. Howe, Mr. Otis Patten, 
in 1840 ; but, so far as I can judge from the correspon- 
dence which I have before me, it was not crowned with 
success. Mr. Patten wrote to his teacher and friend of 
the failure ; and from Dr. Howe's reply, dated July 7th, 
1841, I make the foUowmg extract : — " Do not attempt 
anything unless you are sure that every possible pro- 
vision has been made for every possible contingency. I 
have it very much to heart to see institutions for the 
instruction of the blind built up in every part of the 
country, and I would willingly make any personal sacri- 
fice or eflPort to eflfect it. If it is thought I can be of any 
use, I will come to Louisville and take the matter in 
hand. I will devote myself entirely to it, and ask no 
compensation for my time or expenses." On the 15tljL 
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of November of the same year, Dr. Howe addressed a 
letter to Dr. J. B. Flint, of Louisville, on the subject, in 
which, after referring to Mr. Patten's earnest efforts, he 
speaks as follows: — "I am very desirous of making the 
attempt this winter myself, with the aid of two of my 
pupils, to persuade your legislature to some immediate 
action on the subject, and if I can obtain a hearing I am 
sure I shall succeed." Arrangements were at once made, 

and Dr. Howe, with his two favorite pupils, Abby and 
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Sophia Carter, proceeded to Kentucky, where — joined 
by Mr. William Chapin, then superintendent of the Ohio 
institution, with some of his best pupils — they gave 
together an exhibition before the legislature. On the 
5th of February, 1842, an institution was incorporated 
by an act of the general assembly, and visitors or mana- 
gers were soon appointed. A suitable house was rented 
in Louisville, which was furnished by the liberality of the 
inhabitants of that city, who also generously contributed 
funds sufficient to sustain the institution during the first 
six months of its infancy ; and the school was opened 
on the 9th of May, with Mr. Bryce Patten as director, 
Mr. Otis Patten as teacher, and five pupils, whose num- 
ber increased to ten before the end of the year. 

On his way to Kentucky, Dr. Howe stopped at Col- 
umbia, South Carolina, and made a strong plea in behalf 
of the blind before the legislature of that state. From 
a long correspondence relating to the preliminary ar- 
rangements of this visit I make a few extracts, which 
are characteristic of the great champion of humanity 
In a letter dated July 4th, 1841, and addressed to Dr. 
H. S. Dickenson, of Charleston, Dr. Howe speaks as 
follows : — "I am inclined to the opinion that no pre- 
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paration will be necessary; because I have not the 
slightest doubt about being able to carry the feelings of 
your legislators entirely away with the subject. I do 
not mean that I have any peculiar power of enlisting 
the feelings, so far from it, the very absence of eloquence 
gives additional effect to the irresistible appeal which 
the blind children themselves make." To governor T. 
P. Kichardson, Dr. Howe wrote as follows on the sub- 
ject : — "I desire most ardently, before taking my "hand 
from the plougl;^, to see schools for the blind estab- 
lished in every part of the country, or at least provision 
made for their support. With this view I intend to ad- 
dress the legislature of South Carolina this winter, and 
so endeavor to induce them to do for the blind of the 
state what they do for the deaf and dumb, viz., make 
an appropriation for their education." To his friend, 
Dr. Francis Lieber, who was then professor of history 
and political economy in the South Carolina college, at 
Columbia, Dr. Howe wrote as follows on the 30th of 
November, 1841: — "It has occurred to me that you 
might be of essential service to the cause of the blind, if 
you would exert your influence to create an interest in 
this subject. From Columbia I shall go to Kentucky, 
where I think an institution will be founded immediately. 
I am very desirous of seeing ample provision made in 
every part of my country for the education of the blind, 
and I doubt not I shall be gratified." 

Yes, Dr. Howe's most ardent wishes in this direction 
were fulfilled ; for, in addition to the above-named states, 
twenty-four others established institutions in the follow- 
ing chronological order: — Tennessee, 1844; Indiana, 
1847; lUinois, 1849; North Carolina, 1849; Wiscon- 
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sin, 1850; Missouri, 1851; Georgia, 1852; Maryland, 
1853; Michigan, 1854; South Carolina, 1855; Texas, 
1856 ; Alabama, 1858 ; Arkansas, 1859 ; California, 
1860; Minnesota, 1862; Kansas, 1867; New York 
State, 1867 ; West Virginia, 1870 ; Oregon, 1872 ; Col- 
orado, 1874; Nebraska, 1875. Thus twenty-nine States 
support their own institutions for the education of the 
blind, while the rest make provision for the instruction 
of their sightless children in the nearest schools. 

European and American Institutions Compared. 

In order to measure and compare the value and im- 
portance of the schools of Europe and of this country 
correctly and fairly, it is necessary to look at the prin- 
ciples which underlie them and the purpose with which 
they are administered. 

In most of the European institutions the prevailing 
idea is, that what is done for the blind is in the spirit of 
favor and charity, rather than of right and obligation. 
The liberal and elevating influences of a free and 
thorough education, which alone can assist this afflicted 
class to rise above the clouds of ignorance and common 
prejudice, and breath the free air of independence, are 
wanting, and a depressing atmosphere of social inferiority 
and dependence surrounds them. A large number of the 
so-called schools, especially those in Great Britain, are 
mere asylums, chiefly supported by annual contributions, 
which are made and received in the nature of alms. 
This helps to strengthen and perpetuate what it is most 
desirable to destroy, namely, the old, unhappy and dis- 
advantageous association in the public mind of. blindness 
with beggary. But even in those establishments which 
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are endowed and supported by the governments, the 
pupils are brought up under such influences as favor the 
segregation of the blind into a class by themselves, and 
are neither inspired with those higher views of man's 
dignity and self-respect, nor fired up with that uncon- 
querable desire for usefulness and self-maintenance 
which are so indispensable for their success in life. 
Hence the greatest number of their graduates relapse 
into their original state of inanition, and the glimmering 
of happiness which they have caught while under in- 
struction is followed by a doubly dark and wretched 
future. The fact that even so eminent a man as Penjon, 
who held a professorship of mathematics at the college 
of Angers for thirty years with success and distinction, 
spent the latter part of his life, either willingly or from 
force of circumstances, amidst the misery of the hospice 
des Quinze- Vingts^ illustrates strikingly the unfavorable 
effects of early education and training at so famous a 
school as that of Paris. 

The most valuable distinctive feature of the Ameri- 
can institutions is that they constitute an integral part 
of the educational system of the country. Their exist- 
ence is planted in the letter and nourished by the liberal 
spirit of its fundamental laws. They are the creations 
of justice and equity, and not the offspring of charity 
and favor. Thus the right of the blind to participate 
in all the educational benefits provided for every child 
in the commonwealth is acknowledged by the state in 
its sovereign capacity ; and since they cannot be taught 
in the common schools, an express provision is made 
for their instruction. This policy has acted very favora- 
bly upon the blind. It has strengthened then- good im- 
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pulses, and fostered in them an upward tendency and 
noble determination to become useful and independent. 
It has inspired them with self-respect, and made them 
aim at a higher place in the social scale than they would 
otherwise have sought. The fruits of this policy began 
to appear soon after the organization of the American 
institutions. As early as 1837, Madame Eug6nie Nibo- 
yet made the following remarks* on the schools of this 
country in her valuable work entitled Des aveugles et de 
leur education : — " The American institutions, recently 
founded, are in many respects much superior to that of 
Paris." Again she says elsewhere : — " The Americans 
have left us behind. The pupil has become stronger 
(plus fort) than the master." 

Another distinctive feature in the American schools 
is the spu'it of individual independence and self-reliance 
which Dr. Howe breathed into the system of education 
and training which he arranged for the sightless chil- 
dren of New England, and which was afterwards more 
or less copied everywhere. He taught the blind that 
the maxim, " Heaven helps those who help themselves," 
is a well-tried one, embodying in a small compass the 
results of vast human experience. He inculcated 
among them the healthy doctrine of self-help as the 
most potent lever to raise them in the social scale ; and 
as soon as it was understood and carried into action, 
ignorance and dependence upon alms and charity were 
reduced to their minimum : for the two principles are 
directly antagonistic ; and what Victor Hugo says of the 
pen and the sword applies ?Uke to them : " This kills 
that." I can give no better estimate of the powers of 
the great philanthropist in this respect than the one 
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made by Mr. George Combe in his "Tour in the United 
States," vol. I. p. 228, which runs as follows : — "It ap- 
pears to us that Dr. Howe has a bold, active, enterpris- 
ing mind, and to a certain extent he impresses his own 
character on the minds of his pupils. He enlarges the 
practical boundaries of their capacities by encouraging 
them to believe in the greatness of their natural ex- 
tent." 

In bringing this sketch to a close, I must add that 
the blind have availed themselves of the advantages 
offered by the schools, and have proved that in the 
stream of life they are not mere straws thrown upon the 
water to mark the direction of the current, but that 
they have within themselves the power of strong swim- 
mers, and are capable of striking out for themselves ; of 
buffeting with the waves, and directing then- own inde- 
pendent course to some extent. Thus they have fur- 
nished a remarkable illustration of what may be effected 
by the energetic development and exercise of faculties, 
the germs of which at leasj: are in_every human heart. 






